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A study' that the writer made some three years ago revealed 
the fact that the question of what field of history to teach in the 
two upper elementary grades was pretty definitely settled. Prac- 
tically all of the 291 schools or school systems represented in the 
study were teaching history in these two upper grades, and almost 
an equal number taught United States history — in most cases 
devoting all of both years to it. Now that the two problems, 
namely, whether history shall be taught in Grades VII and VIII, 
and whether that history shall be the history of the United States, 
appear to be practically settled in the affirmative, it seems time 
to attack the problem of the general organization of the field of 
study. While there has of necessity been some sort of organization 
since the appearance of the first textbook and the first course of 
study in history for these upper grades, yet each author and each 
maker of a course of study has usually gone his own way. There 
seems to be no reason for such a condition to linger ifidefinitely. 
It is quite probable that in time there will be as much uniformity 
in the general organization of the field of history covered in these 
grades as there is now concerning the decision that history shall 
be taught and that that history shall be the history of our own 
country. The purpose of this discussion is to present one angle of 
approach to the solution of the problem of the general organization 
of the field of United States history for teaching purposes in Grades 
VII and VIII; and, from the results of this presentation, to suggest 
an organization which seems adapted to the needs, interests, and 
capacities of boys and girls completing the elementary-school 
course. 

' Materials, Methods, and Administration of History Study in the Elementary Schools 
of the United States. Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, Bulletin No. 9, 
November, 1912. 
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One sane method of procedure in presenting elementary United 
States history is to proceed from the general story to the particular 
movements or facts. By this method the teacher's first problem 
is to get before her children a general story of our country's origin, 
growth, and development from its feeble beginnings to the present 
time. This story should be mastered at the outset and repeated 
again and again during the two years devoted to the entire field. 
At each repetition it should be enlarged so as to include the informa- 
tion gleaned through the study of particular topics or movements. 
It is only by knowing this general story thoroughly that the student 
is able to classify and appreciate special phases of the study. Topi- 
cal study is formal and abstract without this general background. 
Why waste valuable time in attempting to teach the tariff or the 
slavery questions topically without first preparing a rich background 
for them? The same is true of any number of other questions 
topically considered. 

Before children in Grades VII and VIII can master and appre- 
ciate the general story of their country's history they must grasp 
and fully understand the divisions into which the story falls. 
These divisons should become as familiar to them as their multi- 
plication tables, the geography of the continents, or the parts of 
speech. Such a requirement would be easy to meet if the divisions 
of the field of their history program were as definitely standardized 
as the various phases of the foregoing basal subjects. Just how 
this standardization is to be effected in United States history is yet 
to be determined. If one knew what the common practice is, a step 
would be taken in its solution. On the supposition that practices 
are largely determined by the textbooks in actual use, a number 
of such books were examined in order to determine the organi- 
zation most generally employed; and on the basis of this finding 
to suggest what seems to be a teachable organization of the field 
of United States history for the grades under consideration. 

In order to determine the texts in United States history in use 
throughout the country, an inquiry was addressed to the forty- 
eight state departments of education. An answer was received 
from each of them. While it was not possible in every case to 
furnish the desired information, since but twenty-one states had 
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state uniformity in the matter of textbooks, yet the data actually 
received were of great service in making up the list of books to 
examine. Since the task of determining the exact extent to which 
any one book is now used seems almost hopeless, no attempt has 
been made to rate books on this basis. The mere fact that a book 
is on the open list from which adoptions are made, in many states 
was sufficient to assure it a place among those examined. The list 
made from the foregoing data includes thirty-one texts, with copy- 
rights dating from 1894 to 1913. It does not assume to include 
all texts in use, nor does it include any not in use somewhere. 

There is something to say both for and against the textbook 
that simply presents the material without any attempt at general 
organization. Ten of the texts under consideration do this. The 
chapters, which range from fourteen to forty-seven, follow each 
other, in most cases, in chronological order. There is no attempt 
to classify the material aroimd certain characteristic movements. 
This is left to the teacher, which is a strong point in such a book's 
favor if she has well in mind a definite general organization in 
which to fit the material given in the text she is using. If she has 
no such an organization, and simply teaches the book, chapter by 
chapter, poor results will certainly follow. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of children in Grades VII and VIII attaining a systematic 
knowledge of the fundamentals of their coimtry's history when it 
is given to them in forty-seven doses at about equal intervals 
covering a period of two years. Such a procedure will result in 
textbook history and nothing more. Few will dissent from the 
opinion that mere textbook history is scarcely worth the time spent 
upon it. Its teaching is largely responsible for the present dis- 
satisfaction with the result attained from the study of history in 
the two upper elementary grades. 

It is the common practice for textbook writers to offer some 
sort of a general scheme of organization for the entire field covered. 
Twenty-one of the books on our list do this. The following tabu- 
lation of the name and boundary of the various divisions used in 
these texts reveals the present textbook status of this important 
problem: 
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Name and Boundary of the Divisions of the Field of United States 
History in Twenty-one Textbooks for Grades VII and VIII 



Name of Division 

I. Divisions beginning with the date 1492' 

1. The era of discovery 

2. The discovery of America 

3. Discovery and naming of America . . 

4. Period of discovery and exploration . 

5. Discovery and exploration 

6. Period of discovery 



Boundary 



1492-1522 



1492-1584 



9- 



Introductory (discovery, exploration, Indians) 

Period of exploration 

Period of discovery and division of colonizing fields 

10. Period of discovery and exploration 

1 1 . Discoverers 

12. Discovery and exploration 

13. Early discovery and exploration 

14. Period of discovery and development 

15. The beginnings of American history 

16. Discovery and exploration 

17. Period of discovery and settlement 

18. From the Old World to the New 

19. Two hundred years 

20. Discovery and settlement 

21. The Colonies 

II. Divisions beginning with the date 1607 

1 . The era of settlement 

2. The English Colonies 

The Colonial period 

The Colonies — origin, growth, and political history 

Rivals of the English in America 

The English in America 

The thirteen Colonies 

Period of colonization (two times) 

9. Development of the English Colonies 

10. Period of colonization and struggle for supremacy in 
North America 

11. Permanent English and French settlements 

12. The Colonial period 

13. The French in North America 



1492-1607 



1492-1609 
1492-1648 




1607-1763 



1607-1776 
I 607-1 783 



' For the sake of uniformity this date was selected for the beginning of all first 
divisions. While it is the general rule to begin with 1492, yet at the same time some 
European background is often given. No account was taken of this indefinite 
beginning. 
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Name of Division Boundary 

III. Divisions beginning with the date 1763 

1 . The Revolution (two times) 

2. Period of the Revolution 

3. Period of political revolution and the War of Inde- 

pendence 

4. The American Revolution (two times) \ 1 763-1 783 

5. War of the Revolution 

6. Securing independence : 

7. The era of the Revolution 

8. Period of the Revolution (two times) 

9. The Revolution; the Constitution 

10. The American Revolution 

11. The Revolution (two times) i 1763-1789 

12. The Revolutionary War 

13. The Revolutionary period (two times) 

14. The Revolution, Confederation, and federal union 1763-1865 

IV. Divisions beginning with the date 1783 

1. The critical period (two times) 1 783-1 789 

2. Formation of the Union \ 

3. The United States under the Confederation \ 1 783-1 789 

4. The Confederation J 

5. The early era of the Republic 1783-1816 

6. The development of the Union 1 783-1840 

7. Period of the rise of a strong government party and 

reaction 1783-1800 

V. Unclassified divisions before 1789 

1. Attempts at exploring and colonizing America . . . . 1513-1584 

2. Period of colonization 1584-1689 

3. Exploration and colonization 1521-1763 

4. Period of colonization "1 

5. Colonial period / ^584-1763 

6. Expansion of the Colonies 1648-1763 

7. The French and the English in North America . . ..\ 

8. The English and the French in North America .... 

9. The era of Colonial wars 1689-1763 

10. Wars with the French and Indians J 

11. Birth of the nation 1 

12. A century of struggle for supremacy J ^"89-1789 

VI. Divisions beginning with the date 1789 

1 . Testing the Constitution 'I 

2. National growth and European interference J ^789-1829 
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Name of Division 

3. The Union — national development; Federal party 

in power 

4. Neutrality and commercial independence 

5. The new government 

6. Period of expansion 

7. The constitutional period, Part I 

8. Growth and development of the states 

9. Development of the states 

10. Under the Constitution 

11. Period of national development 

12. The United States 

13. Period of national growth 

14. The American Republic 

15. The nation 

16. Under the Constitution 

17. The nation's life and progress 



Boundary 

1789-181O 
1789-181S 
1789-1816 

1789-1857 



1789-1861 



1789-1865 

1789 to date 
of publication 



VII. Divisions beginning with dates between 1800 and 1861 

1. The Democratic party in power 

2. Period of Jeffersonian democracy and the growth of 

the American spirit 

3. The development of the nation 

4. Sectional dissension 

5. Thirty years of peace 

6. The new democracy 

7. Westward expansion and slavery 

8. Rise of political power in the West and the anti- 

slavery movement 

9. Period of sectional dispute and war 

10. Straining the Constitution 

11. Slavery and the great Civil War 

12. The long struggle against slavery 

13. Secession and reconstruction 

14. Constitutional period, Part II 



1800-1829 

1816-1848 
1816-1861 
1815-1845 

1829-1861 

1829-1865 
1829-1877 
1845-1865 
1840-1877 
1856-1877 
1857 to date 



VIII. Divisions beginning with the date 1861 

1. The Civil War (six times) 

2. The American Civil War 

3. The war between the states 

4. The war of secession 

5. The war between the states and reconstruction .... 1861-1869 

6. Period of the Civil War and reconstruction 1861-1877 



1861-1865 
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1865-1877 



1865 to date 
of publication 



Name of Division Boundary 

IX. Divisions beginning with the date i86s 

1. Reconstruction and reunion 

2. Period of reconstruction 

3. Reconstruction — the new nation 

4. Reconstruction and the new union 

5. Period of consolidation and expansion 

6. Recent history 

7. The new nation 

8. Period of national expansion 

g. Reconstruction, development, and expansion . . . 

10. Development of the nation 

11. The manhood of the nation 

12. National development 

13. Progress of the new nation 1865-1900 

X. Divisions beginning with the date 1877 

1. Period of the new federal union 

2. Period of expansion 

3. Recent history and the rise of great industrial and 

social problems 

4. Economic development 

5. The United States a greater nation 

6. Industrial development 



XI. Divisions beginning after the date 1877 

1. Territorial expansion 

2. The new republic 

3. The United States a greater world-power. . . 

4. The United States in the twentieth century . 



1877 to date 
of publication 

1877-1898 
1877-1897 

1897 to date 
1869 to date 

1898 to date 
1900 to date 



XII. Divisions with no definite time boundaries 

1. Stages of development. 

2. The United States today. 

3. Institutional life in the Colonies. 

4. Origin of American institutions. 



Several interesting facts may be deduced from the foregoing 
tabulation. Some of them are: utter lack of uniformity in the 
matter of naming periods or divisions; much uniformity as to the 
beginning of divisions; some uniformity in both the beginning and 
ending of divisions; the least uniformity in boundaries of divisions 
before 1607 ; the most uniformity in boundaries of divisions between 
1607 and 1861; boundaries of divisions begun most frequently with 
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the dates 1607, 1763, 1783, 1789, 1861, and 1865, and less frequently 
with the dates 1689, 1800, 1816, 1829, 1877, 1898. 

With these deductions before us, let us now turn to the impor- 
tant problem of determining an organization which will be of actual 
use to the teacher in her everyday teaching of United States his- 
tory; and one which the pupils may master for the purpose of 
forming a skeleton for his story which he learns at the outset and 
elaborates as he proceeds from week to week. 

There are certain prerequisites to the organization of the field 
of United States history for teaching purposes that the teacher 
cannot afford to overlook. Chief among them are the number, 
length, boundary, and name of the various divisions. The name 
must suggest the dominant movement or characteristic of the 
period to be emphasized; the boundary must mark, roughly at 
least, the beginning and the end of the movement; the division 
must be long enough to illustrate progress and development, but 
not so long as to make it difficult for the child to keep its various 
characteristics well in mind. All these will determine the number 
of divisions, which should be neither too few nor too many. If 
they are too few, the child will be troubled with the complexities 
they contain; if too many, he will have difficulty in keeping them 
in mind at all stages of his progress through the course. In the 
twenty-one texts represented in the foregoing tabulation the num- 
ber of divisions ranges from three to twelve. The exact distribu- 
tion is as follows: two have three divisions; two, four; one, five; 
six, six; four, seven; two, eight; two, ten; one, eleven; and one, 
twelve. The sum of the six and seven divisions equals nearly half 
of the cases. So it would seem, judged by the textbook standard, 
that six or seven divisions are about the right number. Neither of 
these numbers is too large for the pupils of Grades VII and VIII 
to hold in mind if each division has some characteristic feature to 
mark it off from all others. 

To select and name divisions of the field of United States history 
which shall conform to all of the foregoing requirements necessitates 
much careful thinking. The following proposed organization is by 
no means an arbitrary one. It is the result of a careful study of 
the organizations proposed in the various texts examined and some 
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considerable experience in teaching the subject to both teachers 
and pupils. The boundaries proposed for the various divisions are 
those with one exception (1829-65) found most frequently in the 
texts. The names are all included in the preceding tabulation, but 
always in the same combination. The following is the proposed not 
general organization: 

I. Introductory — Factors Affecting Early American History. 
II. The Period of Discovery and Exploration, 1492-1607. 

III. Colonization and the Struggle for Supremacy in North America, 1607- 

1763- 

IV. Revolution and the Establishment of the American Nation, 1763-89. 
V. Nationalism and Democracy, 1789-1829. 

VI. Expansion and Conflict, 1829-65. 
VII. Consolidation and Expansion, 1865 to present. 

A few words of explanation will probably be of assistance to the 
teacher who contemplates using this organization. The material 
in the first two divisions will probably have been covered in grades 
below the seventh. European background, physical features of 
Eastern North America, and the Indians are the factors included 
in the introduction. Some mention should be made of all these, 
even if they have been well taught previously. But little time 
need be spent upon the period from 1492 to 1607, since this material 
is more or less familiar and not so important for children of Grades 
VII and VIII as some other periods. The establishment of thirteen 
separate Colonies with certain group characteristics and the struggle 
for Colonial supremacy are the important features of the period 
from 1607 to 1763. Between 1763 and 1789 it is a problem of 
imperial organization, with the mother-country as the center up 
to 1783 and the Colonies after this date. The revolution that took 
place within the Colonies themselves should not be overlooked. 
After 1 789 the thread of the story should be largely political. There 
will be time for other great movements after the general story is 
mastered When this is mastered, topics may be studied in 
chronological or counter-chronological order; certain periods may 
be studied intensively by the topical method; cross-sections of the 
country may be taken at different times for purposes of comparison; 
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social and industrial phases of a period may receive the chief empha- 
sis; and in fact a score of other modifications of the old-time 
chronological treatment. 

Using the foregoing or a similar organization, the teacher should 
be able to go over the entire story of our country's history in some 
seven or eight weeks. She will be able to use many books and thus 
dispossess her pupils of the idea that the history they are to study 
is all contained between the lids of their text. She will create a 
background upon which to throw all their future knowledge of 
special topics and movements. If the story is well mastered and 
often repeated, her students will be able to use and organize their 
ever-enlarging fund of historical information; and by the time they 
leave the elementary school they will have acquired a tool which 
will be invaluable to them when they enter upon their careers as 
full-fledged citizens of a republic. 



